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term)., he advocates a quaint list of books as making
an appeal to young minds. Among these he mentions
Les Figures de la Bible, UHtstoire abregee of Bossuet,
Theodose (a biography by Flechier, much recommended by
Madame de Maintenon), UHistoire de I9Academe franfaise
by M. Pellisin, and Monsieur de Fontenelle's Histoire du
jLenouvelkmnt de FAcademie des Sciences., a work, he tells us,
which the boys find extremely attractive both on account
of the elegance of the style and the variety of its contents.
These might be varied with panegyrics and funeral orations,
the tragedies of Esther and Athalie, the essays of Nicole,
Pascal's Pense'es, and even the logic of Port Royal. The
sturdy generation which could assimilate such mental food
might be thought able to dispense with the art of pedagogy.
Nevertheless, this first book abounds in shrewd and far-
seeing advice. The masters were to know exactly what
they expected the boys to derive from their reading.
These fruits are chiefly: knowledge of the language,
knowledge of history, miscellaneous information, the
acquisition of good moral principles, and finally the
development of the love of reading, which can be con-
sidered the chief mark of a good education and the greatest
help to morality.
In this first book Rollin enters very thoroughly into the
methods of teaching Latin and Greek. He examines
questions of grammar and syntax, the choice of authors,
word-study, pronunciation, composition, and rhetoric,
speaking always with a moderation that is of itself con-
vincing.
In the second book, when discussing poetry, the author
must needs touch upon the question, as old as Plato, of the
morality of putting pagan authors into the hands of young
children.   He pleads for a discriminating use of the classics
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